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THE US.S.R. AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


NECESSARY but difficult undertaking,’ to quote M. 
Barthou, was carried through when, on September 18,* the 
Soviet Government was elected a member of the League of 

Nations, and at the same time accorded a permanent seat on the 
Council. M. Litvinoff, as leader of the Soviet delegation, then 
thanked the Assembly for the invitation and vote which had resulted 
in their presence, and went on to make use of expressions which 
indicated recognition of the fact that the mission of the League 
was to organize peace and that the success of that mission demanded 
the co-operation of the Soviet Union. While the League had not 
the power to prevent war, he remarked, a great dea! could be done 
to diminish, at any given moment, the danger of war, and the 
Soviet Government had come to combine its efforts with those of 
other States, and its will to peace would make itself felt. “We 
should establish,’’ he added, ‘‘ that any State is entitled to demand 
from its neighbours guarantees for its security.”’ 

The moderation of the tone of this statement should not be 
allowed to obscure the fact that it represents a point of view towards 
the League and its work, directly opposed to that held in the past 
by the rulers of the Soviet Union. That view was, until recently, 
uncompromisingly critical of the League, suspicious of all its motives, 
and contemptuous as to the usefulness of its activities, so that the 
apparent volte face now executed by the Soviet Government would 
seem to call for some explanation. This is not difficult to supply, 
and as it is closely bound up with recent political developments 
in Europe, affords an interesting subject for study. 

Soviet foreign policy has, in fact, gone through a process of 
evolution which has ended in the Government representing a 
conversative force in foreign affairs. It has become a champion 
of the status quo and, by the line it has followed in questions of 
disarmament and trade relations, has made a tacit admission of 
its inability to maintain a position of independent superiority over 
the ‘‘ bourgeois ’’’ States.* Russia has, in short, accepted the fact that 
she is faced by the same problems in international relations as the 
rest of the world, and that collaboration is the only method to 
follow for the solving of those problems. The realization of this 
has led to a keen desire to obtain the formal recognition of the 
Government by the principal capitalist Governments, and the 
establishment of normal political and commercial relations. 





1) Incidentally, this was the third anniversary of Japan's action, in violation 
oi the Covenant, in Manchuria. 


While the belief in the possibility of the early triumph of Communism in 
“ capitalist ”’ 


the leading bourgeois countries persisted, no interest was taken in the 
thods of dealing with international problems, in particular, that of the preserva- 
ton of peace. But with the disappearance of this hope, the Soviet apparently 
realizes it cannot continue to “ pour cold water ”’ on all the methods and ideas of 


the rest of the world. 
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This having been achieved, largely owing to the personal efforts 
of M. Litvinoff, the value of the League as the only existing instr. 
ment, even if a very defective one, of collective consultation and 
action began to receive recognition in Moscow, since it was dis. 
covered that the Soviets could not expect to get the benefits oj 
foreign sympathy or support without being involved in the risks 
and obligations inherent in such systems of collective action a; 
already existed. In other words, the Government found that jts 
methods of improving its international position through the cop. 
clusion of pacts with its neighbours did not go far enough, especially 
when the advent of the Hitler Government led to a reversal of the 
policy of Russo-German understanding initiated at Rapallo in 1922: 
These pacts provided only for non-aggression and neutrality, and not 
for positive action, since the other signatories, especially France and 
Poland, had to steer clear of all possible conflicts between their 
obligations under these pacts and those to which they had subscribed 
in the Covenant. The pacts also provided for abstention from 
economic boycott or blockade, but the value of this undertaking 
was qualified by the possibility that in the event of hostilities 
Russia might be designated the aggressor by the League, some oi 
whose members might then have to take part in economic sanctions 
against her.* 

This system of pacts might, however, have sufficed to give th 
Soviet Government a feeling of security as to their Western frontiers, 
so long as the threat to this security appeared to come only from 
the East. But when Germany was added to the number of possible 
aggressors, a fact brought home to them by the prominence given 
by the Nazis to the ideas of eastward expansion formulated 
by Herr Rosenburg and by the conclusion of the German 
pact with Poland,* the Soviets attempted a further development 
which inevitably brought them into close relation with the 
League. This took the form of a system of pacts of mutual 
assistance and guarantee of frontiers, which was discussed 
between M. Litvinoff and M. Barthou at Geneva in May last, 
and meant that the obligations of the Covenant and of tle 
engagements these pacts contemplated must become inextricably 
mixed. M. Barthou suggested that the best way out of this difficulty 
was that Russia should join the League, Sir John Simon seconded 
this by saying‘ that an essential consequence of the plan for 4 
mutual assistance pact was that Russia should belong to the League, 
and simultaneously the official Soviet press undertook to familiarize 
public opinion at home with the idea of League membership. and 


I7 





(1) For an account of the process of pact-making see the Bulletins of August 
1933 and July 19, 1934. 

(2) These treaties, in fact, specifically reserve the the obligations of the 
signatories under the Covenant. 

(3) This was signed on January 26, 1934, and remains in force for ten years 

(4) In the House of Commons on July 13, 1934. (See Bulletin of July 
Vol. XI, No. 2, page 24). 
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to the world at large explained why they now felt that, after all, 
the League might serve some useful purpose. 
When, therefore, it was certain, from various “ soundings ”’ 
taken, that the chief Powers who were members of the League 
were favourably disposed to Russia’s admission, no obstacle remained 
to the completion of the ‘ evolution ’’ of Soviet policy which has 
iust, so very briefly, been traced. To understand the origins and 
ievelopment of this evolution it is necessary to go back into history, 
since the interest taken by the Soviets in the League idea dates 
from the time when it first took shape in the mind of Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson. It was because the League as constituted did not appear 
to Moscow to be capable of effecting the purpose for which it existed, 
and not because its aims were wrong, that criticism of its activities 
has all along been so bitter. The present change of attitude may, 
therefore, be taken as an indication that, in Soviet eyes, League 
methods may have something to recommend them, if only because 
no alternative method of strengthening peace is seen to be available. 

As early as October, 1918 M. Chicherin, the Soviet Foreign 
Commissar, addressed a note to President Wilson, setting out his 
ideas of what the basis of a League of Nations should be." When 
he League had been formed it was regarded in Moscow merely as 
an instrument of the victorious capitalist Powers to maintain their 
position at the expense of the vanquished and of the proletariat of 
all countries, and Lenin’s description of it as “‘ a band of robbers, 
an association of bandits who only squabble among themselves 
and do not trust each other in the slightest ’’ was for long accepted 
as the final word on the subject. Consequently when, in 1920 the 
League, through the International Labour Office, proposed sending 
a Commission of Enquiry to Russia to “collect impartial and 
trustworthy information as to the conditions which exist at present ”’ 
in that country, an application to the Soviet Government for a free 
entry and return met with no response. 

This attitude was understandable, since to the Soviet mind the 
League represented all the evils that they had experienced in the 
Allied intervention in the civil war, and the fact that two of the 
chief members of the League, France and England, had played 
important parts in that intervention, and that France in particular 
had aided Poland, another League member, in her war against the 
Soviets, made them identify the League with everything which 
they detested and feared. ? 

In spite of this, there early appeared a distinction between the 
view of the League as a political organization and that of its activities 
in non-political fields. From 1922 onwards when, in March, the 


1) The repudiation of all War loans and the expropriation of the capitalists 
of all countries, as the essential means of destroying the principal source of all wars, 
were given as the main bases for the League. 

(2) Statements such as that made by President Wilson to Mr. Lloyd George 

n Mé +e 1 23, 1919, that the League must be offered to Europe as an “ alternative 

to hevism ”’ naturally confirmed the Soviets in their view of it as an instrument 
si talism. 


“e 
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Soviet attended a conference on health matters at Warsaw, ther 
was apparent a readiness to collaborate in all work of a non-politica! 
character, and even at that date there were indications that jp. 
vitations to all conferences of interest to the Union would lk 
welcomed, though there was a consistent refusal to take any steps 
which might seem to suggest support for political or, indeed, any 
action taken by the League as such. 

Development along the lines of collaboration in other activities 
might have been rapid, and have extended to co-operation in efforts 
towards disarmament, had not the murder of M. Vorovsky, the 
Soviet delegate to the Lausanne Conference, in May, 1923, caused 
serious estrangement between Moscow and the Swiss Government 
So strongly did the Soviet Government feel about this affair—the 
murderer, a young Swiss of Russian descent, was acquitted by the 
jury—that for four years it refused to send representatives to any 
conference that was held on Swiss soil. 

This was particularly unfortunate because, as early as 1924, the 
Government had shown its willingness to co-operate in the efforts 
to further naval disarmament by sending delegates to the Confer- 
ence of February that year, which was held in Rome,’ and the 
inference is that had other meetings in connection with the problem 
of preserving peace not been held at Geneva, they would have been 
attended. At the same time, other allied questions, such as the 
acceptance of the principle of arbitration in international disputes 
and the problem of determining the aggressor, were regarded as 
not in any way the concern of the Soviets, primarily because oi 
the feeling that the League’s manner of approaching them was 
fundamentally wrong, and that confidence could not be placed 
the award of any arbitral board composed of representatives 0! 
capitalist States. An illustration of this was M. Chicherin’s state 
ment in 1923 that ‘‘ the Soviet Government denies the possibility 
of determining in the case of every international conflict which 
State is the aggressor and which is the victim . . . and making 
definite consequences depend on such decision,” and it was only 
in discussions dealing directly with the question of disarmament 
that the Soviets were ready to take part. 

Even then, however, the difference with the rest of the world 
was rather one of method than of purpose, and this is the explanation 
of the apparent inconsistency which characterizes recent Soviet 
policy ; for it was M. Litvinoff who was responsible for the conclusiot 
of pacts containing a definition of the aggressor with all the States 
bordering on the Soviet Union, except China and Japan, in 
formula which he himself described as merely another step in the 
unbroken chain of Soviet efforts for peace,’ so that it is evident 


———— 





(1) The Conference was called to attempt to extend the principles of ™ 
Washington Naval Treaty of 1922 to non-signatory States. 

(2) These were signed on July 3, 4 and 5, 1933, by the U.S.S.R 
Afghanistan, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Persia and Turkey, as well as all 
States which are neighbours of the Soviet Union in Europe. It was ratified # 
Moscow on September 15, 1933. 
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that by 1933 the Soviet view as to the best method of approach for 
solving the problem of peace was not very different from that of 
France and the other leading members of the League who place 
security before disarmament. 


This is to anticipate, however, and it must first be shown how 
the Soviets established contact with the work of the other Powers 
preparing the ground for the Disarmament Conference. They had 
taken no part in the first three sessions of the Preparatory Com- 
mission for the Conference, and it would appear as though their 
action in accepting, after four years, the Swiss Government's 
statement regarding the Vorovsky case was in large part prompted 
by the desire to join in these discussions. In any case, M. Litvinoff 
attended the session on November 30, 1927 and presented the 
Preparatory Commission with his famous plan for immediate dis- 
armament, and the complete abolition and destruction of all arms 
and the disbandment of all forces. On this being criticised so 
severely as to make it useless even to discuss it, M. Litvinoff at 
once produced another plan, by which disarmament was to be 
carried out by stages and all nations were to reduce their armaments 
according to fixed percentages, but this too was considered im- 
practicable, and the Commission returned to the discussion of its 
Draft Convention. M. Litvinoff, however, would not accept this 
even as a basis of discussion, and the Soviet delegation’s attitude 
was one of somewhat contemptuous criticism of the ‘ hypocritical 
pacifism ’’ of the Commission. 


And yet in February, 1932, when the Disarmament Conference 
opened, the Soviets accepted the Draft Convention as a basis for 
discussion. The Manchurian “ incident ’’ of the previous September 
may have had something to do with this, and certainly the Soviet 
delegation was thenceforward tireless in following up every sugges- 
tion which might contribute towards the possibility of securing an 
all-round reduction of armaments. For instance, as soon as it was 
realized that the Conference was unanimous in regarding the 
abolition of the so-called aggressive armaments as the essential and 
most practicable step towards reducing the risks of war, the Soviets 
at once tried to cut the knot caused by the difficulty of defining such 
arms by reviving their second plan of November, 1927, and proposing 
the abolition of all weapons of an obviously offensive character ; 
and they refused to accept the reports of the Commissions set up 
to draw up lists of offensive weapons, on the ground that they had 
become entangled in “an interminable series of technical 
arguments.’” And when the discussion ended with the acceptance, 
on July 23, 1932, of a resolution which merely summarized the 
work done and outlined future aspirations’ the U.S.S.R. (and 
Germany) voted innit it, after endeavouring in vain to get 


(1) This yecstation is ‘coments in the Bulletin of haiti ¢ , 1932, Vol IX, 
No. 3, page 127. 
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inserted in it an amendment providing for a comprehensive 33} per 
cent. reduction in all save small armies, navies and air forces, | 

Before the end of that year M. Litvinoff had two achieve. 
ments to his credit which formed very important links in his policy 
of obtaining security through bilateral non-aggression agreements 
On July 25, 1932 he signed a Non-Aggression Treaty with Poland, 
and on November 29 a similar Treaty with France, while during 
July and August Non-Aggression Pacts concluded earlier in the 
year with Finland, Esthonia and Latvia were ratified. [In 
addition to this, on December 12, 1932, diplomatic relations were 
restored between the U.S.S.R. and China, another indication of 
the changes brought about by Japanese policy. 

In 1933 the Soviets continued this policy of establishing 
diplomatic relations, concluding treaties of non-aggression and 
neutrality, and making proposals as to disarmament, and as 
the year went on the indications of German aims and ambitions 
appear to have driven M. Litvinoff steadily on towards the 
position where membership of the League provided the simplest 
means of collaboration with those Powers whose interests in peace 
were similar to those of Russia ; for whereas in the earlier years her 
potential enemies were to be found inside the League, they were 
now outside. In any case, before the end of 1933 the advantages 
of joining the League were already being discussed in Moscow. 

But to deal first with the events of that year, M. Litvinof’s 
first concern at its beginning would appear to have been the estab- 
lishment of normal relations with other States. In a statement at 
Geneva on the occasion of the restoration of relations with China 
he said: ‘It is only when all States attain relations with one 
another that we shall be able to speak seriously of international 
co-operation in the cause of peace, of the international observance 
of peace pacts and agreements, and of the creation of a universally 
recognized authoritative international organization.”’ 

He was successful both in this and in the other objects of his 
policy that year, for diplomatic relations were restored with Spain 
on July 27, 1933, and with the U.S.A. on November 17, while on 
September 2, 1933 a Pact of Friendship was signed with Italy, 
and M. Herriot’s visit to Moscow, also in September, paved the way 
for the establishment of closer relations with France. At Geneva 
the Soviet delegation supported the British scheme for a Europea 
agreement not to resort to force, and accepted the British Dralt 
Convention which was adopted by the Conference on March 27, 1933: 
Finally, by getting his plan for the definition of aggression accepted 
by so many States in July, M. Litvinoff not only made an important 
contribution to the solution of one of the greatest difficulties in 
the way of League action in the prevention of war, but showed 
that, always realist in his outlook, he was now putting security 
first, and no longer insisting on disarmament as an end in itself 
which would bring security in its train. 
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Had the Soviets only been concerned with the threat to their 
scurity from the East it is probable that, while doing everything 
possible to push on the work of the Disarmament Conference, they 
would have relied upon bilateral agreements with their Western 
neighbours in order to leave their hands to some extent free in the 
Far East. But their views evidently changed between January, 
1933,’ and the end of the year. In January, M. Molotoff, speaking 
at the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Communist Party, 
made the usual references to their distrust of the League, and said 
the Soviet had never put its hope in it or in its Commissions. 
“ However,” he went on, “ the question of international relations 
touches us very closely, and we ought to take a whole series of 
measures,’ and he ended by a reference to Japan’s refusal of their 
offer of a non-aggression pact made over a year earlier. Against 
this may be set a statement by the same Commissar in December, 
1933. M. Molotoff, after referring to relations with Germany and 
Japan, then said: ‘‘ It seems that the League is an embarrassment 
to the enemies of peace—as is shown by the exit of Germany and 


Japan. The world knows we have no intrinsic respect for the 


League, but in so far as it is a brake upon or impediment to war 
danger, we cannot fail to appreciate its services.’’ And on Christmas 
Day M. Stalin gave an interview to the correspondent of an 
American newspaper? in which he said that, “ If the League is only 


the tiniest bump, somewhat to slow down the drive towards war 
and help peace, then we are not against the League . . . and it is 
not excluded that we should support it, despite its colossal 
deficiencies.” Finally, M. Litvinoff made an even more important 
statement on December 29 to the All-Union Executive Committee, 


when he said: 


‘We are now on the point of transition between two eras. 
... There are . . . bourgeois States . . . which are interested 
for the immediate future in the maintenance of peace... a 
fact which is highly valuable to us. . . . It may be assumed 
that in the League of Nations that tendency will win which is 
interested in preserving peace. . . . We have never objected, 
and do not object, to organised international co-operation which 
aims at strengthening peace. Not being doctrinaires, we do not 
refuse to make use of existing or future international combina- 
tions and organizations, providing we have now, or in the future, 
reason to believe that they would serve the cause of peace. er 

of A Bad on January 30, 1933, that Herr Hitler was appointed Chancellor 
(2) Published in the New York Times of December 28, 1933. 


(3) It is interesting to note that only on December 6, M. Litvinoff, then in 
Rome, had informed the press that ‘‘ there is no question of the U.S.S.R. joining 
the League under any contingency that can be foreseen.’’ Can it be that during the 
hext week or so he learnt of the negotiations which ended in the signature of the 
Pact between Germany and Poland, on January 26, 1934? These negotiations had 
begun in November. 








10 


By the end of the year rumours had already reached Berlin ang 
Warsaw that the Soviet Union were contemplating becoming q 
member of the League, and enquiries in Moscow were, on January 4, 
1934—according to the German and Polish press—met by state- 
ments by Soviet officials that “‘ the possibility is not excluded,” and 
at once the press of Europe began to examine the pros and cons of 
such an eventuality. It was realised that the attitude of Italy 
would probably be less uncompromising—she had recently let it 
be understood that she would withdraw from the League altogether 
unless it were reformed.’ It was also remembered that all sorts of 
difficulties would be encountered and situations possibly dangerous 
brought about by the presence of the Soviets at Geneva. Could the 
Soviet Government carry out the obligation of Article 1 of the 
Covenant, it was asked, and did not Article 23 also offer insuperable 
obstacles ? 

Another question was, would Poland agree to the Soviets having 
a permanent seat on the Council while she herself only enjoyed the 
privilege of regular election to one of the non-permanent ones? 
And it was suggested in Warsaw that Russia would have to sign 
the Minorities Treaties in the same way as Poland had had to do;’ 
while a general consideration which might have serious results was 
that there seemed to be danger of a regrouping of the. Powers 
which was nothing more nor less than a return to the diplomatic 
combinations of before the War; it meant the encirclement of 
Germany, who would consequently receive the sympathy of all 
non-League Powers. 

Meanwhile, however, the business of preparing the ground went 
on. In February the Soviet Counsellor of Embassy in Paris made 
a speech, at the Congress of the League for the Defence of Peace 
in Brussels, in which he said that the attitude of the Soviets towards 
the League had always been determined by the extent to which 
that organization had been capable of defending the cause of peace 
It was not, he said, because the Union was opposed to the idea, or 
principle, of arbitration that it had not been willing to submit to 
the jurisdiction of the League, but simply owing to the incompetenc 
of a tribunal composed of States which, for the most part, were not 
yet in normal relations with the Soviet Union. 

He then went on to say that two facts had not escaped the 
attention of the Russian people : 


‘In the first place, they see the improvement in the relations 
between the Soviet and a number of powerful States which are 





(1) Vide the Bulletins of December 7, 1933, page 30, and January 4, 1934 
page 35, for Italian official views. 


(2) The Polish declaration at Geneva, on September 13, was not unconnected 
with the admission of the U.S.S.R. to the League. For Poland’s action see the 
Chronology, page 24. 

On September 8 it was reported that the Soviet Government had informed th 
League Secretariat of its readiness to accept the principle of arbitration and t 
minority clauses by which Poland is bound. (By the Treaty of Riga). 
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members of the League; and in the second, they see that the 
Covenant has so embarrassed (géné) two Powers strongly imbued 
with the spirit of conquest—a spirit directed more particularly 
against the Soviet Union—that they have preferred to leave 
the League. They have noted with satisfaction that to some 
slight extent the League, despite all its imperfections, is able 
to check aggressive tendencies and even, in certain conditions, 
to prevent the outbreak of war in the future. * 


During the following month reports were current that at the 
Conference of the Little Entente Dr. Benes had succeeded in getting 
the Permanent Council to accept the idea of recognition of the 
Soviet Government,‘ in April the Soviet Ambassador attended the 
Conference of the League of Nations Union in London,’ and by 
this time the report that the U.S.S.R. intended becoming a candidate 
for League membership was in general circulation in the press. 

The next stage may be identified with the conversations held 
between M. Barthou and M. Litvinoff at Geneva, following the 
French Foreign Minister’s visits to Warsaw and Prague towards 
the end of April. The subject of discussion was the possibility of 
wee gs a pact of mutual guarantee in Eastern Europe on the 

lines of Locarno, which would include provision of mutual assistance 
in case of unprovoked aggression. ° 

M. Litvinoff was understood to have been the initiator of the 
idea, and M. Barthou, anxious not to involve France in the possi- 
bility of having to take military action in defence of the Soviet 
frontiers, and prompted, it was rumoured, by the British Foreign 
Secretary, suggested as an alternative that Russia should join the 
League ; in any case, pacts of this kind between League members 
and non-members were likely to lead to complications. M. Litvinoff 
is reported to have intimated that this might be arranged if the 
pact went through, and the next step was to obtain the views of 
the British Government on the subject. M. Barthou came to 
London at the beginning of July to explain his proposals and, 
following discussions at the Foreign Office, Sir John Simon set out 
in clear terms the attitude of the Government in a statement in 
Parliament on July 13. One of the chief points he made was that 
a consequence essential to the proposals was that the U.S.S.R. 
should join the League, and Great Britain, he said, would warmly 
welcome her entry.* 





The Soviet Government was formally recognized by Rumania and Czecho- 
lov akia on June 9, 1934; also by Bulgaria on July 23. Yugoslavia has not yet 
taken this step. 

(2) He also spoke at a Peace Congress at Birmingham on June 25, and said 
the Soviet would make its decision as to entry or non-entry into the League solely 
cording to the measure to which the League could play the part of a real factor 

in a vind rcing peace. 

(3) For details of the arrangements envisaged, see the Bulletin of July 19, 1934, 

page 7. 
(4) The Spanish Foreign Minister had, on May 24, made a similar statement 
a to welcoming Russia to the League. 
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He also emphasized that any pact involving assistance in any 
eventuality would have to be really mutual, and on July 18 the 
Soviet Ambassador was understood to have given an assurance ty 
Sir John Simon that the Soviets would give the same guarantee ty 
Germany as to France in whatever instrument they might decide 
to sign on the lines of Locarno. 

It remains to note that before the end of May, when the dis. 
cussion with France of the “ pact ’’’ system seemed to be leading 
inevitably towards Geneva, the Soviet official press had begun the 
task of familiarizing the public with the idea. Pravda on May 28 
said that the League could now be the meeting-place for the forces 
willing to strengthen peace. The “ old ’’ League had been intended 
as an organ for the Imperialistic enslavement of the small dependent 
States, but that was no longer the case. In a number of small 
countries, which feared they would be drawn into a war among the 
Great Powers, there was a growing feeling that only the participa- 
tion of the Soviets in the League could free it from being used by 
individual Great Powers for their own Imperialistic ends. M. Radek 
also wrote that the danger of war against the Soviet no longer came 
from the League, and Jzvestia, after saying that the Soviet Union 
was now strong enough to defy all its enemies, went on to argue 
that the stronger it was, the more it was obliged to do everything to 
co-ordinate its forces with those of all Powers which were ready to 
co-operate, and “ the Union will carry out this duty.” 


Diplomatic activities during August were concentrated almost 
entirely on the possibility of concluding an Eastern Pact of the 
character of the Locarno Treaties. While France and Russia were 
agreed as to the preparatory steps to be taken, there was consider- 
able doubt as to how the scheme would be regarded in Berlin and 
Warsaw. The Reich Government was reported, on September 10, 
to have intimated quite clearly to the other Governments concerned 
its refusal to take part, and the Polish attitude, though not as yet 
officially expressed, is believed to be unfavourable. 


The League issue was, however, a separate one, and once the 
attitude of the members of the Assembly had been ascertained, 
and this had shown the certainty of a large favourable vote for 
Russia’s candidature, no further obstacle stood in the way. [he 
fateful step was accordingly taken on September 18, and the Soviet 
Government was elected a member of the League by 39 votes to 3. 

H. L. 


(1) It was understood in London at the end of August that the Gewernme® 
had been making enquiries abroad as to the attitude of the other Governments. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 
Afghanistan. 


September 25th.—Application by the Government for membership 
of the League. (See League of Nations). 

Publication of Notes exchanged with British Government re 
frontier. (See Great Britain). 


Albania. : ae 
September 17th.—Establishment of relations with the Soviet 


Government. (See U.S.S.R.) 


Australia. 
September 15th.—The General Election was held and resulted in 


the United Australia Party obtaining 34 seats, as against 38 in the 
previous House; the Country Party 14 (as against 16); Federal 
Labour 17 (14); Lang Labour, g (5), and Independent, Nil (2). The 


Austria. 
September 12th.—The Chancellor’s speech at the League Assembly. 


See League of Nations). 

September 13th—The Commandant of the frontier guards, at a 
post near Salzburg, was found shot dead, after being missing for 
six days. 

September 14th.—Speech by the Foreign Minister at Geneva re 
Austrian independence. (See League of Nations). 

It was announced that the ban on all German daily papers had 
been prolonged until December 16th. 

September 16th.—The Archduke Eugene paid a visit to Eisenstadt, 
in the Bergenland, and handed the local authorities a letter of thanks 
from Archduke Otto for the freedom of the town conferred upon him. 
\ddressing the municipal officials, he said: ‘‘ This honouring of your 
Sovereign is the more significant, as Eisenstadt is the first urban 
community which has made his Majesty its honorary citizen.” 

September 18th.—The press reported that about 400 Nazi prisoners 
had been released from concentration camps; also three prominent 
Socialists arrested after the February fighting, including Herr Weber, 
former head of the Housing Department of the Finance Ministry, and 
General Schneller, a leader of the Republican Schutzbund. 

September 22nd.—Three Nazis were condemned to death at Salzburg 
ior smuggling explosives received from Austrian legionaries quartered 
in Bavaria, 

September 22nd.—The Minister of Education issued an order 
establishing separate classes in the Secondary Schools for Catholics 
ind non-Catholics. 

Bolivia. 
_ September 13th.—Government’s case submitted to the League. 
See League of Nations). 
Bulgaria. 
September 13th.—The Government requested the Turkish Govern- 


ment to extradite Mihailoff, the Macedonian leader, who was reported 
‘0 have crossed the frontier into Turkey the previous day. 
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September 19th.—Settlement of dispute with Greece re Rhodop 
forest award. (See League of Nations). 


China. 
September 12th.—Kwangsi Province was reported to be invade 
by Communist forces, under Hsiao Ko, who had captured Chuay, 
Chow. 

Proclamation in Lhasa by Chinese official mission. (See Tibet), 

September 14th.—An official statement was issued in Nankin: 
charging the Japanese and Manchukuo authorities with complicity jp 
the smuggling of opium from Manchukuo into China. It was allege) 
that three separate drug rings had their headquarters in the Japanes 
Concession at Tientsin, and drugs had been transported along the 
river from Jehol into the demilitarized zone along the Great Wall a; 
** military supplies,” under a military guard. 

September 19th.—Chiang Kai-shek and Wang Ching-wei wer 
reported to have ordered a thorough inquiry into the charge, mentioned 
in the evidence before the U.S. Senate investigation into the arms 
traffic, that officials received from the manufacturers in America 
commissions on the sales of arms to China. 


Czechoslovakia. 
September 14th.—The Council of the Little Entente decided to 


welcome the Franco-Italian rapprochement to support the proposed 


Eastern European Pact, and to vote for the admission of the Soviet 
Government to the League. It also declared itself in favour of the 
complete independence of the States of Central Europe, and of economic 
rapprochement in collaboration with all interested States. 


Estonia. 


September t2th.—Signature of Treaty with Latvia and Lithuania 
(See League of Nations) 


France. 

September 13th.—The Journal Officiel published a decree author 
izing the Finance Ministry to provide funds for public works, up to 
a total of 2,897 million francs, by drawing from the Caisse d’ Assurances 
Sociales. Transport improvements, including works at Marseilles, 
were to have a large proportion of the funds. 

September 15th.—The Budget for 1935 was published, and provided 
for an expenditure of 46,986 million francs (£626,480,000), and revenue 
estimated at 47,022 millions. There was to be no new taxation and 1 
further reductions of wages and pensions. 

September 19th.—The Minister of Finance announced a new issue 
of Treasury Bonds at 3, 6, and 10 years, bearing interest at 4} pe 
cent., and enjoying a premium on repayment. The subscription price 
was 978 francs, and the total amount it was expected to produce was 
5,000 million francs. 

September 20th.—The Intransigeant published an interview wit 
Herr Hitler, given on September 13th, in which the Fiihrer said that 
from the first he had tried to disintoxicate the atmosphere betweel 
France and Germany, based on a bilateral agreement about the Saat. 
If they came to an arrangement, approved by the Saar inhabitan's 
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no nation represented at Geneva could object and a bone of contention 
would be removed. He did not doubt that the Saar would vote for 
return to Germany, but felt that an agreement between the two 
untries would be preferable, and serve as a splendid basis for an 
“ee “* ment of relations. 
err Hitler said they had left the League simply because it had 
a. to treat Germany like a second-class nation. The question of 
return might be re-examined if equality of rights were assured, but 
the situation created by the admission of new members, who desired 
to realise a Communist programme, would also have to be examined. 

In conclusion, Herr Hitler said that ‘“*German people have a 
weakness for France,”’ and asked that as many Frenchmen as possible 
should visit Germany and see for themselves that there was no reign 
of terror, but that, on the contrary, “* the people govern in every sense 
f the word.” 

September 24th.—The Prime Minister broadcast an address in 
which he outlined his programme of constitutional reform, the chief 
features of which provided for the right to appeal to the country by a 
Prime Minister whose Government was defeated, for the withdrawal 
from Deputies of the right to initiate expenditure, and for the definition 
1 the Constitution of the rights, duties, and limitations of public 

rvants. 

As to the first, he said that Ministerial crises would be rare when 
he spectre of immediate dissolution came to check the impatience 
nd the ambitions which, rather than profound disagreement of ideas 
and principles, was at the bottom of them. He then attacked the 
Socialist-Communist combination, which, by preaching devaluation 
{ the franc, had sought to bring about the ruin of the country—a 
thing which offered the greatest chances of success to the establishment 
{a dictatorship. Once the franc became unanchored to gold it would 

idly sink to zero. 

M. Doumergue then referred to the situation in England, explain- 
ing why that country had lived under a Parliamentary régime for so 

ng—its leaders were assured of a long existence when they took 
‘hee, and they also had the security of a body of State servants who 
were disciplined, subject to their duties, and whose insurrection against 
the State would not be lightly tolerated. In France, on the other hand, 
the Prime Minister was a “‘ fiction ’’ devoid of any special authority ; 
ie Was not even mentioned in the Constitution. 

If he followed his personal inclinations he would not cling, he said, 
to the burden of office, adding: ‘‘ I have little taste for what is to-day 
ibelled as politics, and seems to me to consist of intrigues of all kinds. 

September 25th.—The Prime Minister’s programme of reform was 
ite rly attacked by the Socialist press, the Populaire accusing him of 
eclaring open war on State servants and the labouring classes. M. Blum 

aid] he foresaw the instant slavery of the proletariat. 


Germany. 

September 12th.—Herr Hitler held a reception of the Diplomatic 
. ‘orps at which, replying to the congratulations of the Papal Nuncio, 
i said it was his desire to maintain close and sincere connections with 
loreign Powers, and thereby promote a mutual understanding and 
opportunity to get to know each other, which at present was often 
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wanting, and which was the foundation of mutual respect anj 
recognition. 


be accomplished if peace was preserved for Germany and the wor|i 
and said: ‘‘ To-day, too, and before you, the representatives of thy 
foreign countries, I declare that it is the inflexible aim of my policy jy 
make Germany a sure shield of peace. Not might and violence show)) 
determine relations among the peoples, but the spirit of equality ang 
respect for the work and achievements of every other nation. Und 


the protection of this peace, I and the Reich Government will devote 
every effort to the spiritual restoration of our people, who almos 
collapsed under the afflictions of the War and the period following 


er ae 
The Bavarian and Wiirttemberg Churches formally refused | 


recognize their incorporation under the law of the Primate’s Adminis 


tration making them subject to its legislation, and the Bishop \ 


Wiirttemberg declared the appointment of an Administrative Com. 


missioner invalid. 


The Bavarian Regional Church Council announced that it did no 


feel able to recognise, as lawful, the decree of September 3rd. 193; 
which virtually eliminated the right of existence and confession: 
status of the Regional Church. 

September 13th.—In a speech at Stuttgart, the Foreign Minist 
said that they could not approve the special methods of securing pea 


which were being recommended and attempted by certain Gover: 
ments. Precisely because they wanted peace they could not give their 
assent to complicated and doubtful treaty systems, which were bor 


of tendencies towards political ascendancy (Machtpolitische Tendenzen 


aimed only at preparing war against war, and in their opinion, (id 


not contribute to the relaxation of tension. 
What they desired was sincere understanding from State to Stat 


without alliances and alliance groups, open discussion of conflicting 


interests, and their adjustment on the basis of mutual respect andequalits 
The Evangelical Pastors’ Congress opened at Frankfurt on 
Main, and was addressed by Dr. Jaeger, who defended the Chur 


decrees aiming at “‘co-ordination.”” Dr. Knak, of Berlin, said that 
the new State made certain new demands on the Church, and a religious 


movement had come into being which desired to draw the Germa 
people away from Christianity, and he then made an attack on th 


**German Faith Movement,” which he explained as the result o! 4 


whole period of intense secularism. The Nazi leadership princi 
he said, could not be carried into the Church. 


September 13th.—The currency control authorities stated tha 
they were no longer able to grant foreign currencies for paying insurance 


premiums. 


The Primate and Dr. Jaeger issued a decree providing that @! 
Church officials were to take the oath to Herr Hitler, in accordance 
with the law regulating the oath for public officials and members ©! 


armed forces. 


September 14th.—The Primate suspended Bishop Wurm, of Wutt 
temberg, from office on the ground that “ he allowed himself to be 
persuaded to withdraw moneys of the Regional Church from the reguic! 


ecclesiastical purposes.’’ Pastor Kraus was appointed acting Bishop 
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Sop tember 15th. —In an address to 30,000 S.A. men in Berlin, 
.. Goebbels said: ‘* As for those who voted ‘ No’ on August roth, 
;; js our task to win them, with loving care, to a true understanding of 
he National-Socialist State. Foreign countries are asking, *‘ What 
ines Hitler mean to do ? Is a new wave of terror to be expected ? Will 
.e shut up his opponents in the concentration camps?’ Nothing of 
he sort will happen. We will employ no terror or violence. A certain 
roportio mn of the ro per cent. ‘No’ voters are natural grousers and 
critics, and these few we do not even wish to win for National- 
ocialism.”’ 
Disturbances occurred at places in Bavaria and Wiirttemberg 
owing to the suspension of Bishop Wurm. Protest meetings were held, 
id in Munich a spontaneous demonstration at the principal Protestant 
Church adopted a resolution vigorously defending the Bishop, and 
voting full confidence in him, stating that he continued to carry out 
his office as the legitimate Bishop of Wirttemberg. A procession 
ubsequently demonstrated in front of his palace. 


September 16th.—Demonstrations took place in Munich, Nuremberg 

d Augsburg in support of Bishop Meiser of Bavaria, and the Munich 

pastors’ declarations, defending him and Dr. Wurm, were read aloud 
in all Protestant Churches. 

Bishop Marahrens, of Hanover, issued a message to his diocese, 
in which he claimed that nearly four-fifths of his clergy had announced 
support of him, against the rule of the Primate. 

September 17th.—Bishop Wurm issued a statement disregarding 
the order for his suspension, and claiming that he was still head of the 
Wiirttemberg Church. 

The Bérsen Zeitung, commenting on Russia’s admission to the 
League, said it was one of the poorer jokes of history that the gratitude 

the Western Powers, for the part Hitler’s Germany was playing as 
a “heroically held bastion against Asiatic Bolshevism ”’ should be to 
sect Russia in Germany’s place at Geneva, and endeavour to catch 
Germany in the harshly created Franco-Russian pincers. 

The D.A.Z. perceived an encouraging lesson for Germany, in that 
the effects of hostile world opinion need not be over-estimated. As 
Fascist Italy and even Bolshevist Russia had won acceptance into the 
fold, ‘so will National-Socialist Germany.” 

The Vélkischer Beobachter, referring to Dr. Schacht’s new system 
of import control, said it was not to be regarded as a step towards 
Socialism. Industrial planning was rejected by National-Socialists 
as one of the last resorts of Liberalism, and the giving of scope to free 
initiative in industry was one of the fundamental principles of their 
programme. 

September t9th.—In a speech before the International Road 
‘ongress, the Foreign Minister said that when the Government and 
people of a country set to work with such energy as they had done on 
the reshaping of the internal structure, the pursuit of aims of an Im- 
perialistic character was automatically excluded, and they did not 
need a policy of successes in foreign affairs to stabilize their power at 
home. There were only two fundamental points on which they 
approached the other Governments with positive demands, and these 
were the demand to be treated as a country with equal nights in the 
matter of military armaments, and the demand that the settlement of 
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the Saar question should be carried through in accordance with politica) 
commonsense and the Treaty provisions. 

Germany, he said, had not left the League to gain more freedop 
of action, or because she was averse from political co-operation with 
other countries, but simply and solely because the indispensable bagi 
of such co-operation, equality of rights, was wanting. He considere) 
that the League had been shaken to its foundations by its failure iy 
the disarmament questions, and its grave shortcomings would not lx 
cured by the mere return of former or the enrolment of new member, 
This applied also to the admission of the Soviet Union, “an act oj 
political development which is certainly of the highest interest, by 
one which, after our withdrawal from the League, we no longer claim 
to pronounce on, though in itself we regard the recruitment of | 
States for international tasks as right.” 

Referring to the proposed Eastern Pact, he complained that 
Germany’s views had been used as a pretext for attacks on her. But 
in the proposal, Germany had been asked to enter into a special political 
community with other Powers, assuming thereby far-reaching oblige 
tions, while at the same time the claim to equality of rights was reject 
in the matter of the level of military armaments, which was clos 
bound up with the purpose of that community—since, by the system 
of pacts, ten countries were to be obliged, in case of war, immediat: 
to support each other with their military forces. 

Turning to the Saar, Baron von Neurath criticized the arguments 
advanced in 1919 for the imposition of the international régime, and 
said a purely German population had lived there for over 1,200 years 


and that as early as 1925 the northern French mines were able tc 
produce more coal than before the War, while from 1920 to date, Franc 
had been able to get about 180 million tons out of the Saar mines 
whereas her loss in output, occasioned by the War, was only 70 million 


tons. 


In view of certain suggestions recently heard, he went on, he wished 
to emphasize that any kind of arrangement tending to prejudict 
German Sovereignty in the future, should not be allowed to enter 
anyone’s thoughts. The Treaty offered no handle whatsoever for suci 
claims, and he hoped that it would be realized that any such plans, ‘0 
which Germany could never assent, would be a political mistake bound 
to have the most disadvantageous consequences. 

He also claimed that German agriculture and industry were clear!) 
on the way to recovery. The home market—the German economy, 1! 
so far as it depended on the Germans themselves—was “ now in order. 
The external market was just as clearly not in order, but they wet 
convinced they would overcome their difficulties there. 

Bishop Miller made a speech at Hanover, in which he said the! 
what he and those associated with him wanted was “a Germa 
Church free from Rome”; the aim was “ one State, one Nation, on 
Church.” 

He was also reported to have said: ‘“*‘ Among the Jewish peo * 
the man who told them the truth always paid for it with his deat! 
in the end the Saviour Himself, who was not a Jew. Christianity did 
not grow from Judaism, but from a continual struggle with it.’ 

Publication of Government’s Note to Swiss Government 7¢ 
smuggling to Austria in July. (See Switzerland). 


arms 
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September 20th.—Bishop Miiller issued a statement regarding his 
Hanover speech, in which he said: ‘ In some newspapers it is asserted 
hat by my utterances there I declared war on Catholicism ; such an 
interpretation is contrary both to the wording of my speech and to 
my own desire. I merely declared that Luther had the intention of 
creating a Church free from Rome. In Germany we do not want to 
fight against the Catholic Church. On the contrary, I take the view 
that the two great Christian Churches have not to work against each 
other, but have a common task—namely, to devote all the religious 
and ethical values of our confessions to the education of the German 
Ve ple.”’ 
‘Publication of interview with Herr Hitler. (See France). 

Statement ve arms traffic by Ambassador in Washington. (See 
U.S.A.) 

Notification to League Secretariat of prevention of export of arms 
to Bolivia and Paraguay. (See League of Nations). 

September 23rd.—Reich Bishop Miller was installed as Primate of 

he Evangelical Church at a ceremony at the Protestant Cathedral of 
Berlin The State was represented by Dr. Frick, and Dr. Schacht 
was also present. Of the Bishops present all except one, the Bishop 
of Baden, had been appointed by Dr. Miller himself, and the Bishops 
of Bavaria, Hanover and Wiirttemberg were absent. 

The Churches of the Confessional Movement were reported to have 
been well attended to hear the declaration of the Confessional Synod 
read. This quoted Dr. Jaeger’s remarks at Stuttgart, and interpreted 
them as meaning that ‘* the Confessions are to be abolished in favour 
of a super-Confessional National Church, and that the place of the 
Christian faith is to be taken by a hybrid Nordic-Christian religion. 
Because they do that, Reich Bishop Miiller and Legal Administrator 
Jaeger, and all who follow them, have cut themselves off from the 
Christian community . . . the Christian community must see, recognize 
and consummate this separation.” 

he Confessional Synod called on all pastors and congregations to 
support it, and concluded, “‘ this Church alone, founded upon God’s 
Word in accordance with the Confessions of the Reformation, and 
represented in the Confessional Synod and its Council of Brethren, is 
the rightful German Evangelical Church.” 

September 24th.—In a speech to German Travel Associations, the 
State Secretary at the Propaganda Ministry said that visitors from 
abroad in the past tourist season had returned home “ apostles of the 
new Germany,” incensed at the “‘ lying and distorted ”’ picture painted 
by certain sections of the foreign press. 

A temporary arrangement was reached between the Government 
and the representatives of the British Government with a view to 
avoid disturbance to trade through the introduction, that day, of the 
icw Exchange Regulations. The arrangement was to apply until the 
end of October. 

September 25th.—The Minister for Economic Affairs issued an 

order forbidding the sale of foreign products at unreasonably high 
prices, and stating that the prices for certain articles, which w ould be 
named in the Gazette from time to time, must not be higher than the 
prices prevailing in foreign markets. 
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Great Britain. 
September 12th.—The Treasury announced that the Reichsbank, 


in accordance with Article 2 of the Anglo-German Exchange Agreement 
of August roth, had temporarily suspended payments with the special 
account opened by them in the name of the Bank of England. (The 
article provided that payment of marks into the special account might 
be suspended when the amount of Reichsmarks on the account exceeded 
five million). 

The Bank of England would continue to sell Sondermarks, and as 
soon as the balance in the special account fell below five million Reichs. 
marks further payments into the account would be accepted by th 
German authorities. 

It was stated officially that the Ambassador at Washington had 
protested to the U.S. Government against the way in which certain 
testimony, alluding to Great Britain, had been dealt with by th: 
Senate Committee investigating the American munitions industry 
The permanent head of the Foreign Office also saw the U.S. Chargé 
d’Affaires in the matter. 

September 17th.—Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, accompanied by 4 
Board of Trade official, left London for Berlin, to initiate discussions 
on the commercial and financial relations of Great Britain and Germany, 
as affected by the new German machinery for the control of imports and 
the allocation of foreign exchange. 

September 24th.—The 15th Congress of the Inter-Allied Federatior 
of ex-Servicemen opened in London. 

Conclusion of temporary exchange agreement with Germany. 
(See Germany). 

September 25th.—The Stationery Office published the text of th 
Notes exchanged in Kabul in February, 1934 with the Afghan Govern- 
ment referring to the delimitation of the frontier. Cmd. 4701. 


Greece. ; ; 
September 1oth.—Settlement of dispute with Bulgaria ve Rhodop: 


forests award. (See League of Nations). 


Hung 


ary. 
September 12th.—In an article in Pesti Naplo, Count Bethlen 
said that the rapprochement between France and Italy, and the deteriora- 
tion in Italo-German relations was a disquieting factor for Hungary. 
Italy was moving towards a strong group whose leaders were opposed 
to Hungarian aims, and if her negotiations with France led to an 
agreement about Danubian questions, without modifying the minorities 
policy of the former Allies, Italo-Hungarian friendship would recei\ 
a severe wound. 

Particulars were published of a resolution passed the previous wee: 
by the Conference of the International Law Association, in Budapest, 
regarding the interpretation of the Kellogg Treaty. This stated that 
(1) “* A signatory State cannot, by denunciation or non-observance 0! 
the Pact, release itself from its obligations thereunder. (2) A signatory 
State which threatens to resort to armed force for the solution ot 41 
international dispute or conflict, is guilty of a violation of the Pact. 
(3) A signatory State which aids a violating State thereby itself violates 
the Pact. (4) In the event of a violation of the Pact . . any signatory 
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State, not being a party to the original dispute, may, without thereby 
committing a breach of the Pact, or of any rule of international law, 
do all or any of the following things.”” (These ranged from refusing 
to admit the exercise of belligerent rights by a State violating the Pact, 
to assisting the State attacked with armed forces). (5) The signatory 
States are not entitled to recognize as acquired de jure any territorial 
other advantages acquired de facto by means of a violation of the 
(6) A violating State is liable to pay compensation for all 


Or 


Pact. 


damage caused by a violation of the Pact to any signatory State or 
to its nationals. (7) The Pact does not affect such humanitarian 

gations as are contained in general treaties, such as the Hague 
ions of 1899 and 1907, the Geneva Conventions of 1864, 1906 


( 


Convent 
nd 1929... 
September 14th.—Semi-official views as to the proposal for an 

Eastern Pact were to the effect that little sympathy could be felt for 

it, since it was the last link in a chain of pacts designed to preserve the 

territorial status quo. The idea of establishing a common frontier with 

{ungary had been finding increasing support in Polish public opinion, 

and the inclusion, therefore, of Poland in a pact the object of which 

was to guarantee existing frontiers, and to which Czechoslovakia would 
be a party, would force Poland to abandon her pro-Hungarian leanings 
nd side definitely with the anti-revisionist camp. 


India. 
Sepiember 12th.—Three Bengali Hindus were sentenced to death 
for complicity in the attempt on the life of Sir John Anderson, the 
Governor of Bengal, on May 8th, 1934. Three others received sentences 
of 14 years’ imprisonment, and one of 12 years. 

September 17th.—Mr. Gandhi issued a statement that he intended 
retiring, but would wait until after the session of Congress at Bombay, 
to test the accuracy of his impression that the Congress intelligentsia 
were tired of his methods, his views, and his programme. He was 
disappointed with the attitude of many Congressmen who had accepted 
non-violence as a policy instead of as a creed ; they had failed to show 
that they had a greater faith in non-violence than the terrorists had 
in terrorism. 

He doubted whether they understood the full import of the 
common goal—t.e., complete independence. He also referred to 
corruption in the ranks of Congress. 


Italy. 
September 15th.—Signor Mussolini concluded a visit to Venice, 
during which he entertained the members of the Vienna State Opera 
and the Austrian Under-Secretary of State for Education. 

September 18th.—The Cabinet approved a series of decrees based 
on the formula that “* within the Fascist State the functions of citizen 
and soldier are inseparable.”” They embodied three detailed schemes 
lor the moral, physical and technical training of youth, providing for, 
first, pre-military training for boys between 8 and 18—when they were 
due to be called up, and this training would ** promote among the boys 
eagerness for military life by providing frequent contacts with the 
armed forces and thereby recalling past glories and warlike traditions.” 

From 18 onwards the conscript would begin to specialize, his 
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training being divided into service in the Militia or other Party organj. 
zation (from 18 to 21), and service with the Colours (from 21 til] the 
legal termination of the period of conscription). The third stage was 
described as ‘* post-military training,’”’ the aim of which was to maintain 
the soldier’s efficiency at a level adequate to his duties in wartime: 
during the 10 years following his leaving the Colours. 

September 19th.—The Corriere della Sera described the new decrees 
as abolishing any separation between military and civil life, and the 
Stampa stated that ‘to find anything like this one must go back to 
Sparta.” The press generally drew attention to the fact that pre. 
military and post-military education was compulsory, and pupils in 
the lower schools would not be admitted to their examinations, and 
university students would not be allowed to take their degrees if they 
had not “ followed efficiently the military courses.’ 

The decree was expected to affect 2,600,000 men and boys, in- 
cluding all reservists. 

September 21st.—The Arbitration Treaty with Switzerland was 
renewed for 10 years. (It provided for settlement of disputes by a 
permanent tribunal consisting of an Italian, a Swiss, and three nationals 
of other countries). 


Japan. sins es 
September 13th.—It was learnt that a reorganization of the official 


agencies in Manchukuo had been decided upon, following discussions 
between the Foreign Office, War Office and the Overseas Ministry, by 


which the Ambassador in Manchukuo would control all Diplomatic 
and Consular activity there, including Consular jurisdiction and the 
police in the railway zone and other places where Japanese had extra- 
territorial rights. To the Ambassador would be transferred the functions 
exercised by the Governor of Kwantung, under the direction of the 
Overseas Ministry, including the administration of the railway zone 
and supervision of the railway. 

The office of Governor was to be replaced by that of Civil Ad- 
ministrator, subordinate to the Ambassador ; and finally, the offices 


separate, but would always be held by the same person. 

September 15th.—A statement of the Government finances for 
the fiscal year ended March 31st, 1934, showed that revenue had 
totalled 2,331,759,000 yen, and expenditure 2,254,662,000 ven. 

September 18th.—It was officially announced that Mr. Yoshida, 
former Deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs, would proceed to Europe 
for a six months’ tour of the Japanese Diplomatic Missions, as the 
representative of the Foreign Minister. 

September 19th.—The Foreign Minister and the Minister of Marine 
were reported to have stated, before the Privy Council, that they too Ik 
an optimistic view of the prospects of the Naval Conference, but if it 
failed, they would seek diplomatic understandings with Great Britain 
and the U.S.A. 

The economic situation of the major Powers would probably 
prevent severe competition in building ; and if Japan’s global tonnage 
imitation plan was accepted, the Government considered that most 
Governments would not build up to the limit, but would confine their 
construction to the types and number of vessels necessary for defence. 
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September 21st.—The Tokyo press reported that agreement had 
been reached for the transfer of the C.E. Railway to Manchukuo at a 
price of 170 million yen (say £10,000,000), this price to include 
39 millions for retiring Soviet employees. 

Latvia. , , ; 
September 12th.—Signature of Treaty with Estonia and Lithuania. 
See League of Nations). 

September 18th.—The Cabinet ratified the Commercial Agreement 

with Great Britain, concluded on March 2gth. 


September 20th.—The Cabinet ratified the Treaty with Estonia 
and Lithuania. 


League of Nations. 
September 12th.—The Treaty of Understanding and Collaboration, 


concluded in Riga on August 29th, between Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia, was signed in Geneva. It was to remain in force for 10 years, 
and provided for the holding of periodical conferences between the 
respective Foreign Ministers at least twice a year. The three States 
were to agree together on foreign policy questions of a common concern, 
and as regards disputes between themselves to use only methods of 
negotiation. Provision was also made for common action at inter- 
national conferences, and for the communication to each other of 
treaties concluded with other States. 

in a speech before the Assembly, Mr. de Valera asked that the 
yuestion of Russia’s admission should be dealt with frankly and plainly 
in the Assembly, and suggested that there had been enough of secret 
intrigues and conversations in hotels. Since the two necessary factors 
—the willingness of Russia to enter the League, and the existence of a 
majority to procure her admission—were present, the simplest pro- 
cedure would be to place the proposal before the Assembly for a vote, 
or, if there were opposition, to send it to the appropriate committee. 
He protested against the attempt to deprive delegates of their rights 
in the Assembly by attempts to influence their votes in advance. 

Mr. de Valera added that the country he represented was far from 
the ideas of Soviet Russia, but would support its entry on account of 
its importance. He hoped that the rights which Russia agreed to 
accord the nationals of the United States on the resumption of diplo- 
matic relations would, on Russia’s entry into the League, be made 
universal. 

The Chancelior of Austria made a statement to the Assembly 
regarding the position of his country in which he said that it was 
unimaginable that in any genuine peace policy, treating Central 
European affairs on a basis of justice, Austria could be ignored. She 
must be preserved in her present state; that was the fundamental 
principle of her internal and external independence, and he was not 
less firmly determined to uphold it than his predecessor had been. 

Austria could survive if she were allowed to put forth her strength 
and her leaders were permitted to work in peace—provided, in fact, 
that the balance of forces was not so changed as to make a veritable 
case of force majeure. He then explained why they had changed their 
onstitution, and said the present rulers of the country were not 
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reactionaries, but realists. Co-operation with the workers, for whom 
new forms of organization would be set up, would be welcomed. 

Austria’s interests were bound up with those of her neighbours 
and she was prepared to negotiate with any State which desired it 
she was not in an unfavourable position, and already negotiations with 
two States had led to positive results. 

September 13th.—The Polish Foreign Minister, in a speech to the 
Assembly, gave the League notice that his Government would thence. 
forth refuse all co-operation with international organizations in th; 
matter of supervision over the application by Poland of the system 
of minority protection. He recalled that in 1922 a formal proposal 
that the system of international guarantees of the rights of minorities 
should be made general had been submitted to the Assembly. A 
recommendation was adopted, but nothing was done, and since then 
Poland had unceasingly reminded the League of the need for radica| 
reform. At the 11th Assembly she had made an appeal asking members 
to accept the uniform and general supervision of the treatment they 
extended to their own minorities of language, race and religion, but 
there had been no response, and at the Assembly of 1933 Poland had 
presented a formal motion. She had then met with a refusal which 
though inadequately explained, was quite definite. 

Colonel Beck maintained that the existing system of the guarantees 
of rights of minorities was an ill-balanced structure that had grown up 
casually and was full of inequalities. Certain undertakings were 
embodied in the form of treaties; others were simply declarations 
not in any way identical ; still others provided for compulsory reference 
to the Hague Court ; while there were also cases in which the right of 
supervision was reserved exclusively for the League Council. 

Certain obligations had been imposed on States as conditions 
sine qua non of their admission to the League, and the extent and 
scope of these undertakings had depended on the greater or less vigour 
with which the States concerned had discussed the terms of these 
agreements. In other cases conditions had not been imposed, no matter 
what the situation of the minorities in these States might have been. 
The system was incoherent and could not plausibly be explained on 
the ground of the situation of the minorities, or the international 
situation, or the degree of civilization of the States themselves. It 
resulted in a situation contrary to the principles of the League, the 
chief of which was the equality of members. 

It was a system which had been abused and which could not be 
continued without undermining the moral foundations of the League, 
and he appealed once more to the Assembly to repair the omissions of 
the past, and to lay down solid, clear, and uniform foundations for a 
system of international protection of minorities. 

The Polish Government, he concluded, had proposed that the 
Assembly should pronounce on the necessity for a general convention, 
but he feared the opinion of most Governments had not changed, and 
therefore, pending the bringing into force of a general and uniform 
system, his Government found itself compelled to refuse, as from that 
date, all co-operation with international organizations in the matter. 

The Secretariat received from the Bolivian and Paraguayan 
Governments statements of their respective cases for consideration 
by the Assembly. The former contemplated not a direct settlement 
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of the dispute, but the acceptance by both parties of a procedure which 
might lead to a settlement. It agreed that the question should be 
submitted to the Hague Court on the basis of the maximum claims 
put forward by the parties. Arbitration was accepted without prejudice 
to the solution of the substantive question. 


The Paraguayan Government urged that the cessation of hostilities 
should not be an armistice pure and simple, but should be accompanied 
by measures of security capable of restoring confidence and tranquillity 
necessary for calm discussion. The League should open an inquiry 
to determine the responsibility for the war. 


September 14th.—Declarations were made in a full meeting of the 
Assembly by Sir John Simon, M. Barthou, and Baron Aloisi, regarding 
the Polish Foreign Minister’s claims as to the Minorities Treaties. 
Sir John Simon pointed out that Colonel Beck had raised two questions, 
the one being a proposal that minorities treaties which applied only 
to Poland and certain other countries should be made universal ; and 
the other the particular position of certain States bound by such 
treaties. The two questions were quite distinct. The existing obliga- 
tions could be made the subject of a decision to be reached when a 
proposal, submitted by Poland as a draft resolution to the League, 
ame up, as it would do, before the Sixth Committee, but as to the 
second, the obligations already entered into by any particular State in 
relation to this subject could not be regarded as depending upon the 
decision later to be reached upon the more general proposals. No 
doubt the whole matter would be dealt with in the Sixth Committee, 
but meanwhile it was his duty to say that the conclusion reached as to 
the first proposal was quite independent of the existing position of 


He then quoted the concluding words of Colonel Beck’s speech 
| and said he did not know exactly how they were to be interpreted. 
Great Britain and other Powers were party to the Polish Minorities 
Treaty, and he went on: ‘* We have signed it. And Poland accepted 
certain treaty obligations with regard to minorities which included the 
guarantee of the League of Nations. I would add, in this connection, 
that the terms of Article 93 of the Versailles Treaty . . . cannot be 
overlooked. Poland has further accepted a certain procedure, which 
is laid down in certain Council resolutions, as to the manner in which 
this guarantee should be exercised—a procedure which clearly implies 
the co-operation of Poland. These resolutions became binding on 
Poland by reason of her acceptance of them, and it is clear that it 
would not be possible for any State to release itself from obligations 
of this kind, thus entered into, by unilateral action.” 


M. Barthou reminded the Assembly that France had held the 
presidency of the Peace Conference, at which the Treaty was concluded. 
It was, therefore, a duty of loyalty to associate himself entirely with 
“i John’s conclusion. France did not intend to preclude the possibility 
oi modifications, but could not agree that it was open to a single Power 
‘o proceed to them unilaterally. In demanding a reply to his questions, 
Colonel Beck would have been exercising an unquestionable right, in 
spite of the somewhat unexpected form, had he not run the risk of 
confronting the Assembly with a threat, or even a fait accompli. Such 
an example would imperil the authority of treaties. 
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Baron Aloisi said that no doubt Colonel Beck had meant }j; 
statement to be taken in close relationship with his other proposa| 
and not as an isolated affirmation tantamount to a unilateral rejectioy 
of an international undertaking. He thought it could be construed 
as being a statement the object of which was to lead up to new regula. 
tions better adapted to existing circumstances. The question reduced 
itself to a problem of revision. 

The Foreign Minister of Austria made a statement to the Assembly, 
in which he said that the progress Austria had made in her efforts ty 
establish financial stability would have been greater but for threats 
from outside. Austria was determined to maintain her independence 
and her success so far had been largely due to sympathy shown by 
Italy, France and Great Britain. 

September 15th.—An invitation from thirty States was transmitted 
to the Soviet Government to join the League, and it was supported 
by Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Finland, whose representatives, for 
technical reasons, did not sign the note. This took the form of a 
declaration that the League’s fundamental task of maintaining and 
organizing peace demanded the co-operation of all countries, and an 
invitation was, therefore, extended to the U.S.S.R. to join and giy 
the League its valuable co-operation. The signatories represented 
Abyssinia, Albania, Australia, Austria, Great Britain, Bulgaria, Canada 
Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, France, Greece, Haiti, Hungary, 
India, Iraq, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Mexico, New Zealand, Persia, 
Poland, Rumania, South Africa, Spain, Turkey, Uruguay, and 
Yugo-siavia. 

M. Litvinoftf replied that the Soviet Government accepted the invit- 
ation and “ considering that, coming as it does from an overwhelming 
majority of members of the League, this invitation represents the real 
will to peace of the League of Nations, and their recognition of the 
necessity of co-operation with the U.S.S.R., is willing to respond to 
it and become a member of the League, occupying therein the place 
due to itself, and undertaking to observe all the international obliga- 
tions and decisions binding upon members in conformity with Article 
of the Covenant.” 

The reply also stated that since Articles 12 and 13 left it open to 
States to submit disputes to arbitration or judicial settlement, the 
Soviet Government “ considers it necessary to make it clear that, in 
its opinion, such methods should not be applicable to conflicts regarding 
questions arising before its entry into the League.” 

A special meeting of the Council adopted unanimously—Argentina, 
Panama and Portugal abstaining—a resolution that the U.S.S.R. 
should be appointed a permanent member of the Council. 

The League Budget for 1935 was adopted. It amounted to 
14,876,024 Swiss francs. 

September 17th.—The Assembly decided not to renew the mandate 
of the Chinese Government for a seat on the Council, but renewed the 
mandate for Spain. Chile and Turkey were elected to the seats vacated 
by China and Panama. 

The Sixth Committee decided, by 38 votes to 3, with 7 absten- 
tions, to recommend the Assembly to admit the Soviet Government (0 
membership. During the preliminary discussion, Mr. Eden said that 
the foreign policy of Britain having been based on the League evel 
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since its creation, her objective had always been to make this Common 
Council of the World as truly representative as possible. It was in 
consonance with these broad, and in their judgment, fundamental 
considerations that his Government associated themselves with a step 
which would effectively assist to universalize the League. 

The Portuguese Foreign Minister said his country could not give 
a favourable vote; such action was precluded by the “ incompatibility 
between the principles advocated by the Soviet and the conception 
underlying our civilization.” 

M. Motta said Switzerland had been unfavourable to the recogni- 
tion of Russia by the League from the first, perceiving that an affirmative 
vote would in fact, if not in law, lead to the resumption of regular 
diplomatic relations, which was out of the question. He asked, did a 
Government which proclaimed and practised an expansive and 
militant Communism fulfil the necessary conditions of admission ? 
In every sphere, religious, moral, social, political, economic, this form 
of Communism was the most radical negation of their vital existence. 
An essential and distinctive trait was its ambition for world revolution 
and for it to abandon these aims would be for it to deny itself. Morally, 
there was no distinction between the Bolshevist State, the Communist 
Party, and the Third International. 

As for the argument that continuous co-operation at Geneva 
would promote a beneficial evolution, he was unable to believe in it, 
and they could not sacrifice to the principle of universality the idea of 
a necessary minimum of moral and political conformity between 
States. If the Soviet suddenly ceased to insult the League, the 
explanation could be reached in the fiery letters of the Far Eastern sky. 

They hoped that these misgivings were excessive, but counted 
on all other States to help in preventing Geneva from becoming a 
centre of subversive propaganda. 

M. Jaspar said Belgium was in agreement with Switzerland, but 
his Government would abstain from voting. M. De Graeff said Holland 
would vote against the entry of the Soviet. Sefior Cantilo said 
Argentina would abstain. 

M. Barthou said he thought the moment for Russia had come. 
He could produce, on behalf of France, a very formidable list of losses 
in property and money which, he was sure, would exceed those suffered 
by Switzerland and Belgium, and the greater part of the Russian loans 
had been subscribed by the French people. But that was not the 
point at issue. As to political theories, were they, he asked, to balance 
one system against another ? 

A great evolution had taken place since Lenin’s day. The Soviet 
reply to the invitation was an absolute and categorical declaration— 
ifit had been vague he would not have been pleading for their admission. 
Would they, he asked, take the responsibility of sending Russia away 
rejected, humiliated, distrustful, hostile? It had been said that 
isolation was the first step to war ; should they isolate Russia ? Would 
this put an end to the propaganda of which they complained? In 
accepting Russia the Assembly would render the greatest possible 
service to the League. 

Baron Aloisi expressed similar views, and Colonel Beck explained 
that Poland had established direct relations with Soviet Russia. 
Dr. Benes considered that so long as Geneva had not the collaboration 
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of so important a country, the problem of peace and war in Europ 
could never be solved. The Canadian and Turkish delegates aly 
supported the invitation. 

Holland, Portugal and Switzerland voted against the Soviet’ 
admission; Argentina, Belgium, Cuba, Luxemburg, Panama, Pery, 
and Venezuela abstained; and Finland, Haiti, Nicaragua, Siam and 
Uruguay did not attend the meeting. 

September 18th.—The Assembly, by 39 votes to 3, elected th 
Soviet Government as a member of the League. Seven countries 
abstained from the vote, and the adverse votes were those of Portugal, 
Switzerland, and the Netherlands. Forty votes were then cast in 
favour of according the Soviet a permanent seat on the Council, ten 
countries abstaining. 

The Soviet delegation, headed by M. Litvinoff, was welcomed by 
M. Sandler, who said their presence seemed to him a happy sign that 
the tendency of the organization of States towards universality was 
founded on reality. 

M. Litvinoff said the invitation and the votes bad convinced him 
that all the delegates, ‘‘ with very few exceptions,” realized the in- 
portance of the arrival of the Soviet delegation to the League, as wel! 
as the favourable results to be expected from that event. They 
represented a State new in its external aspects, social and _ political 
structure, aspirations and ideals. Hostility, extending to military 
action, by the outer world, had continued to be manifested. Relations 
between the Soviet State and the League could not be otherwise than 
those existing between itself and States in the League. 

The exponents of the policy of isolating the Soviet Union were n 
longer to be found, he said, among broad-minded statesmen. Thirty 
delegations had declared that the mission of the League was to organiz: 
peace, and that the success of that mission demanded the co-operation 
of the Soviet Union. The failure of the Disarmament Conference com- 
pelled them to seek more effective means of averting war than “ paper 
obstacles’; he would not overrate the opportunities and means 0! 
the League for the organization of peace, knowing how limited these 
were, and that it did not possess the means for the complete abolition 
of war. But a great deal could be done to diminish the danger of it 
breaking out, and the Soviet Governmert had come to combine its 
efforts with those of other States and its will to peace would make 
itself felt. 

During previous discussion in the Sixth Committee on a resolution 
that the Soviet application should be accepted, M. Motta reiterated the 
Swiss objections, and Mr. de Valera appealed to Russia to make 
universal its undertakings. given to the U.S. Government to guarentee 
liberty of conscience and freedom of worship to all inhabitants 0! 
the Union. 

September 19th.—The Council dealt with the Gran Chaco dispute, 
and heard a protest from the Bolivian delegate against the inequalities 
of the arms embargo, and a question by the Paraguayan delegate 4s 
to the applicability of Article 15 of the Covenant to the dispute. The 
former said that Bolivia, being landlocked, could be prevented from 
obtaining arms, and hinted that as Paraguay was able to receive them 
from countries not a party to the embargo, she was delaying a solution 
of the dispute. 
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On the proposal of the Mexican delegate, the discussion was 
transferred to the Sixth Committee, in which the British delegate 
appealed to the countries not yet parties to the embargo to accept it 
forthwith. Mr. de Valera made an appeal for a cessation of hostilities 
as the first preliminary to any attempt at settlement, and M. Politis 
suggested that that should be followed by, first, guarantees of security 
against the violation of any settlement ; secondly, conciliation ; and 
if that failed, reference to the Hague Court. 

September 20th.—The Sixth Committee dealt with the Polish 
proposal to make universal the special régime regarding minorities, 
the resolution pointing out that the existing system resulted in a 
distinction being drawn between protected and non-protected minorities, 
though the latter had the same moral right to protection. ‘* Therefore,” 
the resolution continued, “‘ the Polish Government are asking the League 
to promote a general convention for obtaining the same undertakings 
on the part of all the nations members of the League, for which purpose 
a general conference should be summoned in the near future.”’ 

The Secretariat received an intimation, through Mr. Eden, that 
the German Government would take steps, so far as they had not 
already been taken, to prevent the export of arms and munitions to 
Bolivia and Paraguay, subject to the right to reconsider its decision, 
should another Government fail to take the necessary steps. 

September 21st.—In the Fourth Committee (Budget) the Chinese 
delegate protested against the accusation that China was one of the 
non-paying States, and asked that their contribution should be reduced 
by 50 per cent. retrospectively from 1931, on the ground that they had 
been over-assessed. 

In the Sixth Committee, the Polish delegate said that it was 
evident the Committee were not unanimous on the subject of the 
minorities problem, and he would, therefore, content himself with 
maintaining the Polish point of view, and reserved the right to bring 
the question up again later. 

Mr. Eden said the British Government could not accept the 
proposal that the system should be made general, and pointed out 
that the Polish resolution was really a demand for the general applica- 
tion to the whole world of a system which had proved “ completely 
disappointing,’’ to use Colonel Beck’s words. All Minorities Treaties 
contained provision for their own modification with the assent of a 
majority of the Council, and in any case, if the system was open to 
criticism, it had yet to be shown that universalization would give better 
results. 

September 22nd.—The Committee appointed to deal with the 
Gran Chaco dispute rejected the contention of Paraguay that Article 15 
of the Covenant was not applicable to the settlement of the conflict. 

In the Sixth Committee, the Hungarian delegate appealed for a 
more effective application of the Minorities Treaties, and said the 
position of their minority in Rumania was particularly bad, every 
article in the Treaty having been violated. The situation in the whole 
Danube area was unsatisfactory, and the League, he said, encountered 
obstacles because of an ill-conceived nationalism. 

__ The Rumanian delegate objected that the Council alone had the 
right to make a survey of the situation of minorities, and the Yugoslav 
Foreign Minister said that, as regards his country, one petition in every 
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fifteen was signed by minorities, the others coming from a special office 
in Budapest. 

Dr. Benes described the Hungarian delegate’s statement as 
inaccurate and grossly exaggerated. M. Massigli and Baron Aloisi 
intervened to say that such discussions should take place within the 
Council. 

September 24th.—The Hungarian delegate, speaking in the Sixth 
Committee, attempted to induce the Governments of the Little Entente 
States to consent to an enquiry by the Council—through a specially 
appointed committee—into the question of their minorities. 

Dr. Benes replied that the Sixth Committee was not the place for 
discussing such a plan, but it was for the Council to consider ways and 
means of ensuring the execution of treaties. The usual methods of 
procedure should be followed ; ¢.e., complaints should first be brought 
before the Council, which would endeavour to bring the two parties 
to an agreement. 

The Committee agreed with this view. 

M. Barthou met the Austrian Foreign Minister and discussed the 
question of methods of guaranteeing the independence of Austria. 

September 25th.—The Assembly referred to the Sixth Committee 
an application from the Government of Afghanistan for admission to 
membership. The Afghan Government stated that it accepted the 
conditions of Article 1 of the Covenant, and was prepared to carry out 
all the obligations involved in membership. 

In reply to the Saar Governing Commission’s Note about the 
raising of fresh police forces the Belgian Government replied that it 
was prepared to facilitate recruiting, as did also the Italian. The 
Lithuanian Government replied indefinitely, and the Swiss gave an 
unfavourable answer. 

The Council dealt with the claims of Switzerland for war damages, 
submitted by M. Motta. Mr. Eden said the British Government were 
obliged to oppose the proposal in the Swiss memorandum, whicl 
appeared to invoke Article XI of the Covenant. He maintained that 
the use of that Article should be reserved for serious political differences, 
and should not apply to old pecuniary claims. 

M. Barthou agreed with this view, and said M. Motta knew there 
was no juridical basis for the claim. | 

The Sub-Committee on the allocation of expenses decided to fix 
the contribution of the Soviet Government at 79 units (the same 
number as France), and that of Afghanistan at one unit for 1935. 

The Council Committee dealing with the question of the Assyrians 
considered an offer by the British Government to grant land for settle- 
ment in British Guiana, and one from the French Government ofiering 
land in West Africa. 


Lithuania. 
September 12th.—Signature of Treaty with Estonia and Latvia. 
(See League of Nations). 


Manchukuo. 
September 13th.—Agreement in Tokyo regarding organization © 
Japanese official agencies in Manchukuo. (See Japan). 
September 21st.—Report re agreement for sale of C.E.R. (See Japa" 
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The Netherlands. 
September 18th.—The Budget for 1935 was published, and showed 


expenditure totalling 722 million florins, and revenue at 631 millions. 
Measures of economy were, however, to be introduced, which would 
very nearly get rid of the deficit. Payments to social services and 
srants to the municipalities were to be reduced. 

September 22nd.—An agreement setting up a clearing system for 
payments between Holland and Germany was signed in The Hague. 
The system was to be under the control of the Reichsbank, and no 
direct payments would be allowed unless with the consent of the 


competent authorities. 


Paraguay. , : 
September 13th.—Government’s case submitted to the League. 


(See League of Nations). 
September 22nd.—Rejection of contention re applicability of 
Article 15 of the Covenant. (See League of Nations). 


Poland. 


September 12th.—Semi-official statements regarding the proposed 
Eastern Pact described it as “‘ nebulous, vague and complicated in 
character,” which did not commend it to the Government, and they 
pointed out that it conflicted with the line of policy which Poland 
had consistently and successfully followed for some years—that is, the 
policy of bilateral pacts. These were clear and explicit, and were 
carefully drafted so as to infringe no previous engagements, whereas 
in the proposed Pact “ entirely new conceptions, paying no regard to 
previous accomplishments, now loom up which—consciously or un- 
consciously—constitute a serious threat to existing covenants.” 

September 13th.—Colonel Beck’s speech re Minorities Treaties at 
Geneva. (See League of Nations). 

The press described Colonel Beck’s speech as an indication that 
Poland must no longer be treated as a second-rate Power, but pointed 
out that the decision would not affect the status of her racial and 
religious minorities, numbering about 10 millions out of a population 
of 33 millions, and that they would continue to enjoy the same rights 
and privileges as other Polish citizens. 

September 14th.—The District Court of Katowice rejected the 
appeal of Prince Henry of Pless against the decisions of the Lower 
—— ordering compulsory supervision over his properties in Upper 
Silesia. 

A demonstration, organized by the Government, was held in 
Warsaw to celebrate ‘‘ Poland’s release from the humiliation of the 
minorities treaties.” 

_ September 19th.—The Gazeta Polska, in an article referring to the 
Soviet Union’s entry into the League, said that Poland’s friendly 
relations with Russia had been reached independently, by way of 
mutual negotiations, and future relations would be based primarily on 
existing bilateral pacts, which they considered a more important basis 
for friendly relations than the League Covenant. The Covenant had 
hot led to friendly relations between League members and Poland’s 
relations with Germany had not improved while both were members ; 
on the contrary, the minority procedure of the League was a definite 
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obstacle to improvement. Many other problems which the Leagy 
ought to have solved had had to be settled by direct negotiations. 

September 21st.—Withdrawal of resolution ve Minority Treaties. 
(See League of Nattons). 

September 23rd.—The Gazeta Polska stated that the withdraw, 
of the resolution strengthened, and did not weaken the determinatio, 
of the Government to stand firmly behind their first declaration. 

The arrest was reported of the Chairman of the Zyrardow board 
of directors, Count Potocki, who was also one of the leaders of the 
Right Wing of the Government bloc (or B.B.) 


Saar Territory. 
September 12th.—The United Front Party were understood ty 


have sent to the League Council, through the Plebiscite Commission, 
memorandum stating that methods of pressure, employed by the 
Nazis, seriously menaced the freedom and sincerity of the voting. |: 
protested against 76 of the 84 electoral committees containing Nazi 
members only. 

September 21st.—The Governing Commission banned nine Germai 
newspapers from the Territory. They included the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Der Tag, and Germania, and 
were charged with insulting Mr. Hemsley, the Inspector of the Saar 
Police. 

The Commission published a letter, dated July gth, which it had 
forwarded to the League of Nations, written by a Saarbrucken leader 
of the Deutsche Front to his chief regional leader (Herr Pirro), in which 
he said that Herr Spaniol had threatened to invade the Saar with 
17,000 Saarlanders enrolled in the German Labour Service, if the 
plebiscite went against Germany. Reference was also made to a great 
cleaning-up movement after the plebiscite, “ similar to that which took 
place in Germany on June 30th.” 


Siam. . 
September 14th.—The Cabinet resigned, following a dispute with 


the Assembly over the rubber quota. 
September 25th.—Colonel the Phya Bahol formed a Cabinet, taking 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs himself. 


Spain. 
“we 13th.—The Central Committee of the Communist Party 
decided to join the regional alliance of the workers’ organization, 0! 
which many of the Anarchist regional organizers were members. The 
paper E/ Socialista claimed that this amounted to the formation ol 4 
united front of workers. 

The Catalan Corts approved the regulations for the application 0! 
the Catalan Agrarian Law. Small changes had been made to meet 
objections of the Central Government, but the essentials, by which 
work was to be the basis of land ownership, and whereby the peasants 
might attain to ownership after 18 years’ continuous cultivation 
remained unchanged. 

September 14th.—The holding of all public meetings or demonstra 
tions was prohibited throughout the country. Just prior to this @ 
joint meeting of about 40,000 Socialists and Communists was held 1 
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Madrid, and was attended by large numbers of youths and girls. 
Speakers from both parties attacked the Government and the Republic, 
announcing that only a Marxist régime would satisfy them. (A Govern- 
ment Order had recently been issued forbidding young people to join 
political parties). 

The Minister of Public Works announced that the conflict over 
the Catalan Agrarian Law might be considered as settled. 

The paper El Debate stated that the minor concessions made by 
the Catalan Government were worthless, and that the Madrid Govern- 
ment’s weakness meant that the verdict of the Tribunal of Constitutional 
Guarantees had been completely disregarded. 

Following discoveries of arms and munitions in the possession of 
certain Socialists, the police began the search of all trades union premises 
in Madrid. 

September 19th.—The Prime Minister stated that the Government 
had information of the existence of a plot against the State, with plans 
for the destruction of Government buildings, the arrest and killing of 
everyone who wore a uniform of any kind, followed by the proclamation 
of a proletarian State. 

September 20th.—The Cabinet approved a number of decrees in 
connection with the discoveries of arms, and it was stated officially 
that the Ministry of the Interior was aware of the plans of the 
revolutionaries down to the last detail. 

Further seizures of arms in Madrid were reported, and a Socialist 
Deputy was arrested. 


September 23rd.—The Government declared a state of alarm. The 
Socialist and Communist press counselled tranquillity at all costs, 
and warned the workers to avoid all demonstrations. 

September 23rd.—In a speech at Valladolid, the Prime Minister 
said that elections were the only safe guide to the national will, and 
the future of Spain would be decided in the ballot box. Spain had no 
future except within the Republic and within the law. 


Switzerland. 

September 17th.—M. Motta’s speech re Russia’s admission to the 
League. (See League of Nattons). 

September 19th.—The Government published a Note from the 
German Government replying to the Swiss protest, made on July 31st, 
against the smuggling of arms through Switzerland to Austria as a 
breach of Swiss neutrality. The German Government highly regretted 
the incident, and had taken the necessary measures to prevent the 
recurrence of such activities, and to punish the persons involved. 

,' September 21st.—Renewal of Arbitration Treaty with Italy. (See 
taly). 

September 25th.—Following a meeting in Geneva of representatives 
of the gold bloc countries (Belgium, France, Italy, Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands and Switzerland), a statement was issued saying that it 
had been agreed that the countries which had “ maintained the un- 
hampered functioning of the gold standard were more than ever 
determined . . . to maintain the present gold parities... .’’ They 
proposed to set up a Committee to examine the principal problems 
arising out of the development of economic and financial relations 
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between the six countries and the need for wider collaboration on a 
international basis. 


Tibet. 

September 12th.—The National Assembly was reported to haye 
declined to receive, from a Chinese official mission sent to Lhasa, , 
seal and title offered to the Dalai Lama, on the ground that the sea) 
might suggest that Tibet was subordinate to China, and that the tit 
was of doubtful value since the Dalai Lama was dead. 

The leader of the mission, on his arrival in Lhasa, caused a procla. 
mation to be posted up notifying the people, on behalf of the Chines: 
Government, that they should place reliance on that Government 
** who can ensure the comfort and happiness of all for ever.” 


Turkey. 
September 18th.—The Government gave notice to the British 


Government to denounce the Commercial Treaty of March Ist, 1930 
(Ratified on September 3rd, 1930). 


U.S.A. 


September 12th.—Serious disturbances occurred at textile milk 
at Saylesville, Rhode Island, and the troops were compelled to fire on 
the rioters. 

Mr. Gorman announced that, since the proposal of the trades 
unions for arbitration had not been accepted within the prescribed 
time, the offer was being withdrawn. 

Representations by British Government re testimony submitted 
to Senate Committee investigating arms industry. (See Great Britain), 


September 13th.—Following further disturbances at places in 
Rhode Island, the Governor issued an order for the arrest of all known 
Communists, and also informed President Roosevelt that the State 
might find it necessary to invoke Federal aid, “* because our own 
military resources are exhausted.” 

September 14th.—The Governor of Rhode Island stated that 
conditions had much improved, and there would be no occasion to cal! 
on the Federal Government for troops. 

In the South many textile mills reopened, but the strike continued 
in the Northern areas. 

September 17th.—Mr. Gorman issued a warning that, unless the 
textile dispute was settled before the end of the week, all divisions o! 
the industry still at work would be ordered to down tools. (This 
applied to the dyeing, rayon, carpet and knitted goods industries, 
employing about 100,000 workers). 

September 18th.--During the hearing before the Senate Committee 
investigating the arms industry, a letter was read, irom the Interna- 
tional Engineering Co. to the United Aircraft Exports Co. date¢ 
December 4th, 1933, stating that ‘‘ we have recently noted that foreign 
funds impounded in Germany are now being used for financing German 
manufacturers to the extent of 20 per cent., against non-German 
competition.” 

September 19th.—The Assistant Secretary of the Navy broadcast 
an address in which he indicated that the Navy would have to be 
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} to Treaty strength, in order to make it “ second to none in 


} t it 
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world.” 

September 20th.—The Secretary of the Navy announced that the 
Fleet would be transferred from the Atlantic to the Pacific in December, 
and would conduct operations in the Puget Sound-Alaska-Hawaii 


triangle. 

The German Ambassador called on the Secretary of State regard- 
ing the statements made, in the Senate Commission, as to purchases 
of aeroplane parts, ete., from U.S. firms, and subsequently informed 
‘he press that the allegations were ** nonsense.” 

The Judge of the Federal District Court in Baltimore declared the 
Frazier Lemke Farm Mortgage Act to be unconstitutional, and said 
that such legislation as the Act “‘is, whether Federal or State, quite 
subversive of the most fundamental principles of social contract, and 
more specifically is not consistent with the due process of law.”’ (The 
Act was approved by the President on June 30th, 1934). 

September 21st.—The President issued a statement approving 
formally of a report submitted to him by the special Board of Enquiry 
vt up to investigate the textile dispute, and expressing the “ very 
sincere hope that all employees, now out on strike, will return to work, 
ind that all the textile manufacturers will take back their employees 
without discrimination.” 

The Board recommended the abolition of the National Cotton 
lextile Industrial Relations Board and the creation in its place of a 
lextile Labour Relations Board, with power to adjust the grievances 
{labour in respect of the interpretation of Section 7a of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 

September 22nd.—The Executive Council of the United Textile 
Workers of America decided unanimously to accept the proposals 
embodied in the report of the President’s Board of Enquiry, and to 

il] of the textile strike forthwith. 

The Labour leaders claimed that the end of the strike, upon the 
asis of the report, constituted a “‘ triumph,” which was one of the 
greatest in all labour history. 

September 24th.—The great majority of the textile mills reopened, 
but Mr. Gorman accused several mill owners of using discrimination 
igainst employees who had been on strike. 

September 25th.—General Johnson resigned his position as Ad- 
mimistrator of the N.R.A. Ina letter to the President he said he felt 
his own job to be superfluous. (He was known to be in disagreement 
with the Secretary of Labour, and the general feeling was that the 
\.R.A. should be administered in a more democratic fashion). 


itish 
1930 


US.S.R. 
September 15th.—Invitation to Government to join the League, 
nd M. Litvinoff’s reply. (See League of Nations). 
September 17th.—In a reference to the admission of the Government 
League membership, Jzvestia stated that the Government's decision 
t be welcomed, but it must not be forgotten, for a single moment, 
it peace depended largely on the strength of the U.S.S.R. and the 
| Army. The interests of peace demanded that both must be 
itained as strong as possible. 
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September 17th.—Diplomatic relations were established wit) 
Albania, through an exchange of Notes in Rome, between the Soyje 
and Albanian Chargés d’ Afiaires. 

September 18th.—Election to League membership by the Assembly 
(See League of Nations). 

September 21st.—Report ve agreement for sale of C.E.R. (Sy 
Japan). 

September 23rd.—It was learnt that the world Congress of the 
Comintern had been postponed from October or November to the 
beginning of 1935. 

Yugoslavia. 

September 18th.—The toth Inter-Parliamentary Commercial Con- 
ference concluded in Belgrade. It recommended the stabilization of 
currency in relation to a gold standard as desirable and as representing 
the decisive factor in the restoration of confidence necessary for the 
solution of the world crisis. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
1934 


October rst . International Shipping Conference 


October 18th .... .. *Permanent Mandates Commission 


1935 
May pa ... 2nd Congress of European Customs Union 


* League cf Nations or Internationa! Labour Office. 
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